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The 


guide Lor looking ahead ) 


F THERS WER® a gadget 

this, you could look back to 
the year 1900 and see an early 
canmaker developing the first 
sanitary can. 


As you remember, a can like 
this was badly needed 44 years 
ago to solve problems the old “hole and cap” couldn’t. 


By making a minor adjustment on the see-backra-scope, 
you can bring the date a little further forward . . . to 1906. 


In the eyepiece, you now see the first chemical laboratory 
operated by a can company. 
This company was American 
Can Company. 


Mental 


A larger adjustment on our onto 
see-backra-scope will shift the be o 
year to 1921 and it will show 
you the first enameled cans for 
nonacid foods for commercial 
production. This was another 
contribution to food conservation by American Can Company. 


For more recent times, the see-backra- 
scope will reveal the perfection of elec- 
trolytic tin plate, the mathematical cal- 
culation of time for processing, and 
many other developments for food pres- 


ervation pioneered by American Can Company. 


_ Now, the see-backra-scope is no nostalgic whimsy. Rather 
it is a convenient method for looking at crises in the past... 
canners’ crises which called for 
betterment . . . problems which 
needed and got solutions—most of 
them by American Can Company. 


Similarly, your present crises 
present problems . . . the need 
for betterment. And just as we have helped with the solutions 
in the past, so can we help you—now and after the war. 


Why not look ahead by tak- 
ing advantage of our unparal- 
leled research, manufacturing, 
and 43 years of experience? 
Consult our representative or 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY | 
230 Park Avenue - New York 17, N.Y. | 


FOR VICTORY, BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 
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For Greater Capacity On Stringless Beans 


CRCO Model F 
Bean Snipper 


The CRCO Model F Continuous Bean Snipper has 
been proven to give as high as 400% greater capacity 
than some models . . . as well as a more perfect clip- 
ping operation. Reduced picking table personnel add- 
ed to this greater capacity materially reduces cost of 


Whole Bean Graders 


CRCO Pre-Graders, Junior Graders and Unit 
Graders for grading green beans according to 
diameter have many exclusive features. All 


openings are automatically cleared at every re- 
volution of the cylinder thus insuring a constant 
flow of the product without clogging, and re- 
sulting in better grades. Will deliver up to five 
sizes at a capacity up to 3,000 pounds per 
hour. 


Cut Bean Graders 


Another achievement of CRCO is the grading of beans 
for size AFTER cutting. The Double Grader will 
deliver three clear and uniform grades—small, medium 
and large—at a capacity up to 1500 pounds per hour. 
Records show that the use of a Double Grader in- 
creased the yield of “fancy” up to 52%, the yield of 
“medium” up to 43% and decreased the amount of 
“large” or “Standards” as much as 34% .. . result- 
ing in greater profit to the canner through the increase 
in “fancy” and “medium.” 


| / 


Sest of Everything 
‘or the Food Packer. 


CRCO DOUBLE GRADER 


THE BEST oF 
Special Bulletins are CRCO REPRESENTATIVES: A. K. Robins & Co., : MAIN OFFICE 
ta available on in- Inc., Baltimore, Md.; Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Ogden, verything NIAGARA FALLS, Pw We 
'Neiduel macht Utah; Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Seattle, Wash.; Lenfestey, Branch Office and Warchouse: 
Ine., Tampa, Fle.; Ward Equipment Sales Co., CANNE R Columbus, Wis. 


NEW WAY DIVISION 


HANOVER, PA. 


Chicago; L. C. Osborn, Harlingen, Texas; W. D. 
Chisholm, Niagara Falls, Canada. 
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Will the can that s 
spray the 
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@ It’s an uncanny can. It wrecks 
giant tanks and other mechanized 
monsters. It’s also used as a delayed- 
action land mine...a demolition 
charge . . . a booby trap. 


is small and light enough to be car- 
ried in a soldier’s pocket as a hand 
grenade! 

You and this can are old friends. 
You, too, have used it to eliminate 
pests. Before the war it was a can 
for insecticides. After the war, it will 
again carry chemicals to protect 
your garden against insects, your 
clothes against moths, your children 
against infection. 


Yetthisnewhighexplosiveweapon | 


prays TNT at Panzers 


| 


It will carry new and better insecti- 
cides, too. (The industry is learn- 
ing lots of new things in this war!) 
And these insecticides will come to 
you full strength—safely packed in 
cans. 

Todo our war job, we’ve developed 
new ideas and new skills, too. That’s 
why, as we look ahead, we see new 
and better things in Continental cans. 


Awarded to Plant 78, 
Chicago 


POST-WAR PLANNING: We’ll be glad to discuss 
future uses or improvements of your product 
or package and help in your post-war plan- 
ning. Write Post-War Planning Dept., 100 
E. 42nd Street, N.Y.C., or Continental Can 
Company of Canada, Limited, Montreal. 
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as intended, or as they seem. Ever since the Con- 

gressional action which stymied OPA in its effort 
to announce ceiling prices on 1944 packed canned foods, 
there has been widespread comment, and much of it 
directed straight at the canners, accusing them of a 
shabby political trick to win a point, etc., etc. And 
it goes without saying that the further delay on these 
keenly awaited new ceiling prices has not been hap- 
pily received by the great bulk of the industry. 


Well, if the game was played as these accusers as- 
sert, it begins to look to the writer that they may have 
badly over-played their hands; or on the other hand, 
may have saved their skins in a manner not thought 
of. OPA has generously offered to issue these new 
ceiling prices, based upon Commercial Grades in gen- 
eral use, but we wonder if not with a tongue in its 
cheek! They know full well that there are no such 
grades on paper or in text, and that the present genera- 
tion will be dead and forgotten before anything of the 
kind can be produced, at least in a form that would 
satisfy any court. The AMA grades, now outlawed, 
were the result of several generations of food students 
and experts—canners among them—trying to put into 
words standards that would do the job, and give en- 
forcement officers—and especially the banks, who were 
besieged to make loans against canned foods—some 
definite basis that would stand up in law. Now, in the 
absence of all this, the inclination seems to be to price 
each item of canned foods upon its lowest quality, a 
thing you will recall that was attempted some years 
ago. If, as a canner, you like that better than the 
‘aboriously worked out, and legally carefully studied 
standards evolved by AMA, no one would seem to have 
any right to object. 


But that is not what we had in mind, as the surprise. 
ast week, in our Weekly Review, we advised you, gen- 
rally, to go ahead and sell your goods to any buyer 

‘villing to agree with you to readjust the price as and 
‘\vyhen OPA brings out its ceilings for the ’44 packs, 
' illing the goods now, as you must, at the 1943 ceilings. 

tf seems we were all wrong in this advice as far as 
‘'vilian sales of the goods are concerned; that the per- 
‘it to sell peas, snap beans, corn, tomatoes and tomato 
} roducts, pertains solely and alone to sales to the Gov- 
«nment. You recall the Government waived delay as 
i needed these goods. See TCT, page 8, issue July 3rd. 
. nd now we are reminded that all sales, old goods or 
) ew ’44 packs, can only be made at the ceiling prices 
(* 1943; that there could be no adjustments made on 
¢0ods sold and delivered, though it would be permitted 


si SUPPOSING !—Things often do not turn out 
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to sell goods yet to be packed, or to be delivered later, 
at the ceiling prices in force at the time of delivery. 

Now recall that the OPA has been very busy for 
months trying to get canners’ actual costs of the vari- 
ous canned foods items, so that, as Mr. Jean Carroll 
explained, they might be able to name ceiling prices 
that would be in line with such costs. Unfortunately, 
or maybe fortunately, this study moved very slowly, 
and was completed just when the Congressional edict 
came out, and knocked in the head his ability to price 
the goods upon a fair and just basis. But a pre-view 
of these costs was issued some time ago (TCT, June 12, 
p. 7), showing an astounding situation, in that ceiling 
prices in ’40-’41 on the same item ran from 9% below 
cost to 24% profit, with an average of not quite 7% 
profit. If that were the condition then, the same defi- 
nite figures for the ’43 pack would show a decidedly 
higher profit, as you all know. In other words, it is 
altogether possible that the ceilings for 1944 packs 
might have been considerably lower than they were on 
the ’43 packs if they could have been issued. Sure, 
everybody among canners hoped that the ceilings would 
be higher; but on the record, would they have been? 
Unlimited profits are out!! 


SO! the best thing that you can do, if you have goods 
to sell, sell them now at the 1943 ceiling prices. They 
are going to allow no readjustments of prices on civil- 
ian sales; you must bill them at the ’43 ceilings, and if 
the goods are delivered that is the price; if they are 
delivered later, and if OPA has announced ceilings, the 
goods will take the ceiling indicated in the most recent 
announcement, whenever that may be. Will it be 
higher than the ’43 ceiling, or lower? That’s the 
question. 


Now you do your own thinking and acting. 


CANNERS’ RATINGS FOR LABOR — Says the 
Secretary of the Indiana Canners Association, Inc.: 
On July 4, the Chairman of WMC issued an admin- 
istrative order covering labor priorities for various in- 
dustries and stipulated that the hiring of all male labor, 
except for agricultural employment, should be handled 
through USES. Canners may get permission from the 
local USES to hire their usual amount of help in cus- 
tomary fashion. In view of these circumstances, each 
canner should immediately— 


“Contact the local USES office and apply for a pri- 
ority rating. The awarding of a priority rating is not 
automatic merely because an industry is essential. To 
obtain and retain a priority rating, certain conditions 
must be met by the employer. The USES local offices 
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will know what these conditions are. The application 
for priority must be made on WMC Form 63 Revised, 
which local USES offices can supply. 

“At the time of application for a priority the canner 
should file with the local office of USES an order for 
the workers he currently needs or anticipates. In most 
cases canners have already done this. Orders for 
workers should be maintained with the local USES 
office on a current basis as conditions change. 

“The canner should discuss with the local USES 
office the practical aspects, with respect to his produc- 
tion, of the requirement of the WMC order. If it is 
not practical for hiring to be limited solely through 
USES offices, the canner should request authority to 
continue his own recruitment of workers subject to 
such conditions or limitations on direct hiring as may 
have been found necessary in the particular locality.” 


WFA FOOD SALES—During the last two months— 
May 1 to July 1—the War Food Administration has 
sold into civilian trade channels more than 15 million 
dollars worth of food from Government-owned stocks. 
Sales have included canned fruits and vegetables, dried 
fruit, dairy products, eggs, beans, peas, rice, fish prod- 
ucts, and Irish potatoes for starch. 

This food, no longer needed to meet the requirements 
of the United States military forces, commitments to 
our allies, or for other war agency use, has been re- 
leased from stocks which may be roughly divided into 
three categories: 


(1) After inventories are carefully checked against 
requirements of the various Government war agencies, 
it may be found that there are relatively small lots of 
food which will not be needed. Changes in war plans, 
location of the stocks, or type of package are among 
the reasons for releasing them to the civilian trade. 
Every effort is being made to trim stocks to known re- 
quirements to avoid excessive surpluses and resultant 
waste and disruption of markets after the war. 


r 
HENRY W. PHELPS DEAD 


Henry Willis Phelps, former Chairman 
of the Board of the American Can Com- 
pany, and recognized as a pioneer and 
leader in the canning industry, died July 
7 at his home in New York City after 
several months illness. He would have 
been 81 years old on July 28. 


Mr. Phelps was one of the foremost 
authorities in the canning industry and 
started making cans way back in 1887. 
He was a true pioneer of the modern 
phase of this great industry. He was 
born in Lewiston, Illinois, July 28, 1863, 
where he resided until 1894. He attended 
Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, 
Illinois, and was graduated from Wil- 
liams College, class of 1886 where he 
was famous as a sprinter. In 1887 he 
entered the general canning business 
with the firm of Ranney & Phelps who 
made their own cans. In 1894, the can- 


(2) To prevent deterioration of stocks which must 
be maintained in quantities sufficient to meet war 
needs, WFA is following established trade practice of 
turning stocks to keep its inventory in good condition 
at all times. 


(3) Some stocks have been built up as a result of 
price-support programs. Prices have been supported 
on a number of commodities to encourage production 
and assure adequate supplies. These purchases are 
usually made during the periods of peak production 
and as production declines and the market can absorb 
them the commodities are being sold to the civilian 
trade. 

WFA’s Office of Distribution through its Sales Divi- 
sion is making use of established trade channels in re- 
leasing these food stocks for civilian consumption. 
Where it is practical, the original packer is given the 
first chance to buy back these food stocks. If, how- 
ever, he does not take food offered to him, the stocks 
will then be sold through other trade channels. 

A sales plan is worked out by the Sales Division for 
each definite quantity of food which is released at a 
given time. In making up this sales plan, considera- 
tion is given to deficit areas, location of the product 
and the need for it in that area. 

The following is a list of the canned foods sold dur- 
ing May and June. 


Canned Fruits and Vegetables 


11,251 cases $ 15,721.20 
46,015 ” 149,760.37 
Pork and beans...... 149,536 ” 247,388.08 
47,463 ” 104,634.16 
Sauerkraut ............ 38,890 ” 80,960.67 
Tomato juice.......... 2,916.59 
Tomato puree........ 41,475.52 


ning end of the business was sold out and 
the can making department moved to 
Hoopeston, Illinois, as the Union Can 
Company, which operated until 1901 
when it was merged into the American 
Can Company. At that time Mr. Phelps 
was elected a Director of American Can 
and held that position until he retired 
in 1941. 

On April 1, 1901, he was made District 
Manager of Sales for packers cans with 
headquarters in Chicago. A year later, 
he was transferred to San Francisco as 
General Manager of the Pacific District, 
including the Hawaiian Islands. In 1905, 
Mr. Phelps came to New York as General 
Manager of Sales and in 1913 he became 
Vice-President and continued to act as 
General Manager cf Sales until Febru- 
ary 1923 when he was elected President 
of the company, in which capacity he 
served until he became Chairman of the 
Board in 1936. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government regulations directed to the Canning and Allied 
Industries for the wartime production and distribution of processd foods. 


NO CHANGE IN GRAPEFRUIT 
JUICE PRICES 


Processors’ ceiling prices for Govern- 
ment sales of canned grapefruit juice 
packed between May 1, 1944, and Sep- 
tember 30, 1944, will be the ceiling prices 
originally named for those sales (TCT, 
June 26, p. 8) the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration said July 11. No monthly 
area reduction will apply to this part of 
the pack, the agency emphasized. 

Reductions from named maximum 
prices were required for several previous 
periods of the pack, varying with the 
difference between the maximum raw 
fruit cost increase, 1944 crop over 1943 
crop, included in the original maximum 
prices for Government sales and the 
average of the prices actually paid by 
processors for the raw fruit in each 
period. 

Since the average amounts paid for 
grapefruit for processing in all areas 
during May, 1944, were greater than the 
costs used in establishment of the original 
maximum prices, OPA said that no re- 
ductions are applicable to grapefruit 
juice packed between May 1, 1944, and 
September 30, 1944. 

(Order No. 1 under Supplement 5 to 
Food Products Regulation No. 1—Packed 
Citrus Products of the 1944 and Later 
Packs—effective July 12, 1944.) 


CARROT AND PEAR CEILINGS 


Extra Transportation and Inspection Charges 
May Be Added to Government Sales 
Ceilings for 1943 Pack 


[MPR 306, Order 57] 


CARROTS—For sales and deliveries of 
the 1948 pack of packed carrots proc- 
ssed and packed by processors for the 
vurpose of filling orders of the Lend- 
sease Administration, the War Food Ad- 
iinistration or the Commodity Credit 
‘orporation may pay to such processors 
nd such processors may receive, in addi- 
‘on to the maximum prices otherwise 
rescribed for sales of the commodity 

Government procurement agencies, 
mounts sufficient to compensate such 
rocessors for additional transportation 
: 1d inspection charges respectively in- 
‘irred in the shipment of raw carrots 
‘. processors’ factories from growing 
:v’eas other than those normally served 
|» such factories and incurred at the 
© ecifie request of the War Food Admin- 
i tration. 

PEARS—For sales and deliveries of the 
143 pack of packed pears processed and 
} acked by processors for the purpose of 
r lieving an acute fresh pear surplus 
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and for the purpose of conserving this 
essential food supply, the War Food Ad- 
ministration or the Commodity Credit 
Corporation may pay to such processors 
and such processors may receive, in addi- 
tion to the maximum prices otherwise 
prescribed for sales of the commodity to 
Government procurement agencies, an 
amount sufficient to compensate such 
processors for the additional transporta- 
tion and buying expenses respectively in- 
curred in the shipment of the fresh pears 
to processors’ factories from growing 
areas other than those normally served 
by such factories and incurred at the 
specific request of the War Food Admin- 
istration. 


This order effective July 15 shall ap- 
ply to sales and deliveries made on and 
after March 1, 1944, 


RESALE OF SURPLUS STOCKS TO 
WSA EXEMPT FROM PRICE 
CONTROL 


Sales of accumulated stocks of food by 
Government agencies to licensed ship 
suppliers or certain corporations desig- 
nated and licensed by the War Shipping 
Administration are exempt from price 
control, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion announced July 10. 


This action, effective July 13, 1944, is 
linked to amendments to other food regu- 
lations, which together have the effect of 
expediting delivery of “set-aside”, “re- 
stricted” and other scarce foods to vessels 
operating under the jurisdiction of WSA, 
the OPA said. 


(Amendment No. 1 to Supplementary 
Order No. 81—Sales by the United States 


’ Government Or Its Agencies—effective 


July 13, 1944.) 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 

Purchases of listed manufactured dairy 
products by licensed ship suppliers and 
certain corporations designated by the 
War Shipping Administration may be 
made at the same price the Government 
pays if the order has been initially placed 
by WSA, OPA also announced July 10. 

In resale of the listed dairy products 
to licensed ship suppliers, the designated 
corporations may add certain approved 
banking, administration, storage and 
transporation charges, OPA said. 


This action, effective July 13, 1944, 
also allows a licensed ship supplier in 
the resale of the listed dairy product to 
ship operators to charge the purchase 
price he paid plus incurred storage 
charges and plus his usual margin for 
the function performed. 


However, no storage, banking, admin- 
istration or transportation charges may 
be added by the designated corporation 
or the licensed ship supplier unless the 
charges are approved in writing by 
WSA, OPA said. 


(Amendment 8 to Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation 289—Dairy Products— 
effective July 13, 1944.) 


OPA AMENDS PROTEST 
PROCEDURE 


To reflect the changes made by the 
Stabilization Extension Act of 1944 
OPA, July 3, issued amendments to re- 
vised Procedural Regulation No. 1 con- 
trolling the procedure for making a pro- 
test against a price regulation. The 
amendments are designed to conform to 
the provision in the new act which now 
permits a protest to a price regulation to 
be filed at any time. Formerly it |was 
necessary that protests be filed within 
60 days after issuance of a price regula- 
tion, or after new grounds for protest 
had arisen. The amendments continued 
distinction between a protest against a 
price regulation and a protest against 
a denial for a request for an individual 
price adjustment. 


STEEL FOR CAN OPENERS 


Can opener manufacturers have been 
granted permission to use iron and steel 
at twice the previously permitted rate 
for household-type can openers and at 
two and one-third times the previous rate 
for institutional types, the War Produc- 
tion Board has advised. Size and weight 
restrictions on both types of openers 
have been removed. These actions have 
been effected by amendment of Supple- 
mentary Order L-30-d, issued July 6, 
1944, 


During the past year and a half, not 
only has the production of can openers 
been limited, but, since the bottoms as 
well as the tops of tin cans have been 
removed in preparation for salvage, can 
openers have worn out twice as fast as 
before the war, according to WPB. 


Manufacturers of household-type can 
openers are now permitted to use, per 
quarter, 100 per cent as much iron and 
steel as they average per quarter for the 
same purpose in the year ending June 
30, 1941. The previously permitted rate 
was 50 per cent of base period consump- 
tion. For institutional type can openers 
the permitted rate has been increased 
from 15 to 35 per cent of base period 
consumption, 
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QMC MOBILE LABORATORY 
TO TEST PROCESSED FOODS AT CANNERIES 


A mobile food laboratory, entirely self- 
contained and equipped with the finest 
scientific devices to be obtained for test- 
ing and analyzing canned, dehydrated 
and frozen food products at canneries 
and food plants has been placed in ser- 
vice for the 1944 canning season, accord- 
ing to a statement made by Brigadier 
General J. E. Barzynski, Commanding 
General of the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot. 

This huge laboratory on wheels was 
built for the purpose of making inspec- 
tion visits to food plants to test for 
acceptability according to Army specifi- 
cations all food products and confections 
used for Army rations and to solve cer- 
tain food preservation problems. Some 
varieties of canned foods need very 


careful handling and processing to pre-— 


vent spoilage, especially when the food 
products are destined for storage under 
tropical conditions and temperatures. 
These will be carefully tested to uncover 
spoilage organisms resistant to usual 
sterilization during processing. 


With added advantage of being able to 
make these tests during all steps of 
operation of packing along production 
lines, exact points at which these bac- 
teriological causes for spoilage are enter- 
ing the processing will be located. By 
this improved system faults which may 
have been responsible for rejection of 
consignments of food products by Army 
inspectors, or for deterioration much 
later in storage dumps overseas, will now 
be eliminated at the source. 


Additional objectives of the new mobile 
laboratory will be to survey processing 
and packing techniques, and to determine 
if vitamins are retained or lost by pres- 
ent canning and processing methods. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Design for the new laboratory has been 
based upon a similar one built before 
this war by the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation. Much of the credit for planning 
the new setup, with its innovations and 
added conveniences, goes to Food and 
Products Branch of the Q.M.C. Subsis- 
tence Research and Development Labora- 
tory at the Chicago Quartermaster Depot 
in collaboration with John Chamberlin 
and John Horvath of Cleaver-Brooks 
Company, Milwaukee. This company, 
which supplies mobile equipment to the 
Armed Forces, constructed the laboratory 
on ten ton Army type trailer-truck 
chassis of corresponding size to those 
used for Army shoe and clothing repair 
units overseas. It is insulated and air- 
conditioned, for better control of at- 
mospherie conditions which may prevail 
during work in the field. 


PERSONNEL 


This mobile laboratory has _ been 
planned as the first of a fleet, which will 
cover the field at different points of the 
United States simultaneously during 
canning seasons. It is operating at pres- 
ent as a unit out of the Quartermaster 
Corps Subsistence Research & Develop- 
ment Laboratory, located at the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot, which is in a cen- 
tral position to reach within a day food 
industries and canneries in surrounding 
states. It will be staffed by Captain 
Hatton B. Rogers, Food Technologist, 
and Captain Charles M. Wilson, Bacteri- 
ologist, competent and experienced offi- 
cers with thorough knowledge of the 
work, now attached to the Chicago Food 
Laboratory. The vehicle will be driven 
by an enlisted man who is an expert 
mechanic. 


EQUIPMENT 


The interior of the mobile laboratory 
has been designed with emphasis on com- 
pactness, streamlined laboratory- 
kitchen, equipped with the newest stan- 
dardized scientific testing paraphernalia 
for carrying on this extremely important 
and exacting work. The color scheme is, 
of course, hygienic white porcelain and 
enamel with chromium fittings and it has 
fluorescent lighting. 

Built under the work benches are 
cabinets, drawers and sections divided 
into refrigerators, sub-zero icers, and 
compartments for chemical reagents, 
supplies and glassware and other break- 
able equipment. Office equipment, such 
as files, a typewriter for setting down 
findings, and a log book for recording 
events and complete information on 
trips, plant conditions and tests made, 
are carried along. A reference library 
can be found in one of the handy upper 
cabinets, containing such works as “Prac- 
tical Physiological Chemistry,” by Hawk 
and Bergeim, “The Merck Index,” “Com- 
pilation of Culture Media for the Culti- 
vation of Micro-organisms,” and “Prin- 
ciples of Bacteriology and Immunity,” by 
Topley and Wilson. 

The long list of important equipment 
items and instruments includes an auto- 
clave, which is an apparatus for steriliz- 
ing by means of steam under pressure 
and is thermostatically controlled; a 
vacuum oven to determine moisture con- 
tent of dehydrated and other foods; a 
microscope; a refractometer, which is an 
instrument for measuring velocity of 
light rays; a Beckmann PH Meter to 
test acidity of certain food products; 
and a miniature distillation plant. 

Built at each end of the front section 
of the laboratory are electrically con- 
trolled incubators for testing rapidity of 


tures. 


bacteria growth in specimens taken from 
all stages of food being processed. Plates 
with bacteria are tested in these incuba- 
tors from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours at temperatures from 98 degrees. 
Freezing compartments below are used 
to store frozen foods and certain chem- 
icals which keep better at low tempera- 
Water tanks carry supply of 
thirty-two gallons, which is piped into 
the laboratory for hot and cold running 


~water. 


Entering the laboratory by way of the 
rear door we find in a small anteroom 
the electric generator, with horsepower 
capacity of 12.5 KVA, gas engine driven, 
which supplies current to the inner room 
and operates the hot water heater. 

It is estimated that resultant savings 
to the Government, through operation of 
this new step-by-step system of labora- 
tory work, will amount to thousands of 
dollars. By this careful cooperation be- 
tween mobile laboratory technicians and 
canners, at the food plants, bad spots 
along assembly lines can now be isolated 
without interruption at other points of 
production, and corrected. Spoilage 
causes thus discovered and eliminated at 
source of supply will prevent later de- 
terioration of tons of food in overseas 
storage. Valuable time waste, too, the 
element underlying possible shortage and 
morale problems arising overseas, which 
the Quartermaster Corps exerts every 
effort to forestall, will be held at a 
minimum. This new system will also aid 
in increasing the efficiency of workers 
and production of better quality products. 


MORE SUGAR FOR UNPEELED 
*COTS 


Packers of whole unpeeled apricots 
will be given extra sugar this year for 
use in canning, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration announced today. 

Because of shortages of labor in pack- 
ing plants, OPA said, many more whol: 
unpeeled apricots will be canned than in 
normal years. Packing the fruit un- 
peeled requires the use of more suga: 
but it éliminates the work of peeling an! 
halving, and permits the packer to mak» 
the best possible use of the labor avai - 
able. 

The additional sugar to be authoriz« 
is 1.3 pounds per case for “fancy” grad 
one pound per case for “choice” grac2 
and six-tenths of a pound per case fc° 
“standard” grade for each case of who 
unpeeled apricots packed this year 
excess of the pack of the same grade i 
the 1941 canning season. 

This extra sugar is granted in adc. 
tion to the usual provisional allowan: 
of sugar the packer receives. 
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THE VALUE OF SERVICE-- 


Some examples and advice, very timely and worthy of consideration.—By BETTER PROFITS. 


We read with a great deal of interest 
that surpluses will not be allowed to 
harass the trade when Government sup- 
plies on hand or being held are available 
for civilian use. That’s fine, we appre- 
ciate it. In the next moment we learn 
that an attorney in a leading Midwestern 
city has phoned all leading buyers, ask- 
ing them if they are interested in buying 
ten thousand cases of, we'll say kum- 
quats, because kumquats are not the food 
available. The fact is, everyone has all 
the kumquats on hand they need at 
present. I have a sneaking suspicion 
that before the ten thousand cases of 
kumquats are unloaded, and as many 
more as the canner has to dispose of 
from Government holdings at this time, 
that the canner will take a loss and that 
some buyers will have an undue advan- 
tage over others. We also read with our 
ears wide open that speculation will not 
enter into any picture we may paint of 
post war disposal of surplus merchan- 
dise, because nu one who has not been in 
business a certain length of time will be 
allowed to operate in this disposal. Well, 
that’s fine too. Still I wonder how many 
firms of comparatively long standing will 
find control of the firm has passed to 
newcomers in the field who are inclined 
to speculate a wee little bit to say the 
least. 


“Fear the Lord and keep your powder 
dry” was an old time admonition to lead- 
ing Indian fighters and pioneers. Mean- 
ing that largely by your own bootstraps 
you were lifted out of the particular 
slough in which you found yourself. 
That is you got out of the difficulty if 
your own ingenuity, perseverance and 
pluck brought you out. Methinks this 
will largely prove to be the case in post 
war times. At any rate the building of 
a few business fences right now will pay 
large dividends later. 


SALES METHODS 


Let us consider two different sales 
plans that have worked well in other 
fields for years and that are working 
now. The Delphian Society attracts 
yearly a large number of ladies who buy 
their text and are well sold on it because 
along with the purchase they receive a 
membership in a Delphian study group 
and start at once to acquire further cul- 
ture by means of meetings at stated in- 
ervals, said meeting being based on sub- 
‘ect matter in the text. Sometimes these 
so on for years. Then again, twenty 
years or more ago, The Encyclopedia 
3ritannica started giving study outlines 
with each set of books. They also are 
iow authorizing agents to supply fifty 
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research cards with the sales price of 
each set. These research cards may be 
used to acquire complete information on 
any subject except law or medicine, any 
subject at all from Bridge to Bridges. 
Not a very large percentage of buyers 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica ever use 
these services but they are available if 
any subscriber wants them. The fact 
they are offered helps sell the Britannica. 

The majority of all canners in some 
way or another feel sure they are tying 
their distributors to them but plans for 
doing this are quite indefinite and un- 
definable. You simply tell your better 
customers you will look out for them 
through thick and thin and then proceed 
to do it. Building goodwill is just as 
simple as that. Sometimes plans go 
awry and some competitor steals a march 
on you but such happenings are far and 
few between at present. Later you will 
have to withstand the pressure of com- 
petition who will under bid you but in 
the past you have always had to face 
such situations and usually the conces- 
sions you made were in line with the 
market at the time you were high pres- 
sured. You may still protect your in- 
terests in this manner but I wonder if 
you can’t find a hint in the two fore- 
going references that will help some- 
what to fortify your position in the 
months and years to come. 


First of all we should remember that 
the ultimate in co-operation between 
customer and canner is reached when the 
customer thinks first of you when he 
needs supplies in his line, and then acts 
on that recollection by placing an order. 
If able to insure this in every instance 
you would have all the business you 
could handle. You might secure just 
this insurance by causing each customer 
to agree that when all phases of his con- 
tacts with you were such he could not 
afford to entertain thoughts of buying 
from others even when they offered goods 


of quality equal to yours at prices lower » 


than yours. 


SERVICE 


Luncheon clubs have come and gone 
but Rotary goes on quite sturdily. One 
of the earlier clubs, it found the motto 
of service above self to be common prop- 
erty and adopted it as theirs. Then 
through the years they have pretty well 
exemplified the ideals of service with a 
capital S and have thus survived when 
newer clubs with lower aims have fallen 
out of the running. Judging what may 
happen in the future by what has taken 
place in the past it is quite possible that 
in the years to come the canner who 
renders most cheerfully the largest 


amount of service to customers will get 
more than a lion’s share of the business. 
You had better think this over and see 
how the idea fits in with your past 
experience. 


Retail salesmen in the trade today are 
service salesmen, they have no excess to 
dispose of, in fact have hardly enough 
in most cases to supply the trade with 
its normal requirements. Still, countless 
manufacturers and I am glad to say 
some canners as well are working the 
trade and are well satisfied with results 
as achieved. Let’s see how we might 
serve our trade better in a wholesale 
way. 


Already many product groups are pro- 
viding effective dealers’ helps through 
trade associations and we will not go 
into that. Let’s think of something a 
canner might do that would help hold 
business when the going really got tough. 
I have a friend who was drafted into the 
Marines a few months ago and already 
he is home on leave after finishing his 
training in the Marine Cooks and Bakers 
School. His former sales supervisor sug- 
gested he enter this school and take the 
training, feeling it would help him sell 
more flour on his return to civilian life. 
There was a man thinking of the future 
in terms of more service to the trade. 
Let’s you and I think of how we can 
serve our trade better if we are selling 
number ten goods. 


Well, we might so train our salesmen 
they would be able to serve as advisors 
to the cooks in hotels and restaurants 
as far as our line was concerned. Cer- 
tainly we know much fine food is at least 
partially spoiled in the preparation and 
holding on steam tables. Let’s train our 
men so that they will be able to prevent 
a large part of this in the future. We 
may be able to get only one man suffi- 
ciently posted at first to be able to sup- 
ply effective aid but he in turn may sell 
others. Or really train them to do as 
he does. Set up an advisory department 
to restaurants and hotels in your office 
and let this one man start contacting the 
larger users of your product with only 
the idea of helping his customers to get 
more and better servings out of each 
can. Do this honestly and efficiently for 
a year or two and you will learn your 
competitor will have a hard time taking 
your business away from you. 


TRAINING 


The Encyclopedia Britannica folks 
have been in business for one hundred 
and seventy-five years and during the 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


CONTINENTAL CAN ACQUIRES 
CAMERON 


Continental Can Company, Inc., has 
acquired for cash all of the capital stock 
of the Cameron Can Machinery Company 
of Chicago, Ill., peacetime manufacturer 
of automatic can-making machinery, but 
at present engaged primarily in war pro- 
duction, according to an announcement 
made July 11 by Carle C. Conway, chair- 
man and president of Continental Can 
Company, Inc. 

The Cameron Can Machinery Company 
will operate as a subsidiary with the 
same officers as heretofore, namely, Allan 
M. Cameron as president, William M. 
Cameron as vice-president, Robert K. 
Cameron as secretary. No changes in 
personnel or policy are contemplated at 
this time, the announcement stated. 


RETURNS TO DAILY COMPANY 


J. Berchmans Daily has returned to 
his duties with The H. A. N. Daily Com- 
pany, Inc., Philadelphia. Mr. Daily has 
been working as a field buyer of canned 
foods under the jurisdiction of the Jersey 
City Quartermaster Depot. 

Captain F. Regis Daily continues in 
the active Service of the Army. The 
present conduct of the business of the 
company is under the personal direction 
of H. A. N. Daily and J. Berchmans 
Daily. 


MATHEWS JOINS LEININGER 


Frank H. Mathews, after three years 
service with the War Department as 
head civilian buyer for canned vegetables 
attached to the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot, has joined Leininger & Company, 
Inc., packers sales agents of Milwaukee, 
and will assist in expanding the com- 
pany’s canned food sales operations. 


COL. HARRY HEADS BUYING 
AND PRODUCTION AT JERSEY 
CITY DEPOT 


The appointment of Lt. Col. Ronald I. 
Harry QMC, as Chief of Buying and 
Production at the Jersey City Quarter- 
master Depot, was announced July 15 by 
Col. George F. Spann QMC, Command- 
ing Officer. As Chief of the Buying and 
Production Branch of the depot’s huge 
Procurement Division, which is directed 
by Colonel Arthur H. Rogow QMC, 
Colonel Harry will supervise the pur- 
chase of more than a billion dollars 
worth of food, fuel, general supplies and 
resale items made annually by this depot, 
one of the largest Quartermaster in- 
stallations in the country, 
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COLUMBUS FOODS ELECTS 


At the annual meeting of the Columbus 
(Wisconsin) Foods Corporation, the Di- 
rectorate was reduced from 11 to 8 mem- 
bers, made up of the following: F. A. 
Stare, J. W. Kieckhefer, L. R. Edwards, 
J. R. Wheeler, H. L. Zeidler, W. B. Bel- 
lack, C. O. Davidson and J. L. Albright. 

While net income for the corporation 
for the year ending April 30 was $97,- 
779.00 or $3.48 per common share, a 
slight decline over 1948, the balance sheet 
shows the corporation in a strong posi- 
tion with cash assets at the highest point 
in a number of years. 


OLD GUARD ROSTER 


After two years a new 1944 Roster of 
the Old Guard Society has been pub- 
lished. Anyone familiar with this in- 
dustry knows that the Old Guard is a 
social organization consisting of veterans 
of the canning industry. Its roster is 
truly “The 400” of the canning industry 
and embraces the names of some 51 
veteran members who have served 50 or 
more years in the industry. To be eligible 
for membership in the Old Guard, an 
applicant must have served at least 20 
years in the canning or allied business. 


RESIGNS QMC POST 


Harry B. George, Jr., since early in 
1942 special consultant to the Quarter- 
master General, resigned July 1 and will 
join the Great A. & P. Tea Company. 


FRESH PEACH PRICES 


Fresh Peaches for table use were 
brought under price control this past 
week in an order which became effective 
July 15 and which applies to all levels. of 
sale and will reduce retail prices about 
25 per cent below those charged in 1943. 
At retail the highest prices should range 
from 14%c to 16c a pound for the season 
under provisions of the order. 


SMALL OPERATORS EXEMPT 
FROM PRICE CONTROL 


Sales of the major canned fruits and 
vegetables by “home packers or proc- 
essors,”’ whose total output in any 
calendar year does not exceed a specified 
amount—ranging from 500 to 1,500 
quarts—are exempt from price control, 
the Office of Price Administration said 
July 12. 

Previous amendments to four regula- 
tions covering a variety of canned foods 
had granted this exemption to these 
small operators on output for the year 
1948. This action, effective July 17, 
1944, bases the exemption on production 
in any calendar year. 


WFA OFFERS CANNED CORN 


Approximately 138,500 cases of canned 
corn, packed 24 No. 2 cans to the case, 
is being offered for sale by the War Food 
Administration to all processors of 
canned corn. 

This canned corn is a part of the 391,- 
214 cases recently released from Govern- 
ment-owned stocks for civilian trade. All 
but the 138,500 cases now being offered 
for sale have been sold to original 
vendors. Most of the corn which re- 
mains is located in the mid-west but a 
relatively large quantity is in Penn- 
sylvania. 

By grade this corn is as follows: 15,000 


‘cases extra standard golden, 20,000 cases 


standard golden, 7,000 cases fancy 
golden, 70,000 cases extra standard 
white, 3,000 cases standard white and 
2,500 cases of fancy white, all cream 
style. In addition there are 11,000 cases 
extra standard whole kernel corn and 
5,000 cases standard golden’ whole 
kernel. | 

To assure equitable distribution, WFA 
officials suggest that buyers for whole- 
sale and retail outlets wanting any of 
this corn, should advise the corn canners 
with whom they normally do business. 


JOINS BROKER ASSOCIATION 


The Freeman Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., brokers, have been elected 
to membership in the National Food 
Brokers’ Association. The company was 
recommended by John E. Pritchett 
Company. 


F. A. TAPPERSON DEAD 


News of his sudden death on June 23 
has shocked the many friends of Mr. 
F. A. Tapperson, who was well known 
among eastern packers for the past 
quarter century as a representative of 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc. It was 
only in January last that Mr. Tapperson, 
better known as Tapp, retired from busi- 
ness and went to reside in Florida. Much 
sympathy is felt for his widow and 
family. 


NEW BROKERAGE FIRM 


Luman R. Wing Company, prominent 
Chicago brokers, announce their affilia- 
tion with E. L. Nelson, establishing a 
brokerage firm in Wisconsin. Mr. Nel- 
son has hitherto been district sales rep- 
resentative in Wisconsin for Harold H. 
Clapp, Inc. The new company’s offices 
are located at 826 North Broadway, 
Milwaukee. 


WOODS CROSS ELECTS 


O. W. Moyle was reelected President 
of the Woods Cross (Utah) Canning 
Company at a recent stockholders meet- 
ing. Other officers reelected were R. A. 
Moss, Manager; O. W. Moyle, Jr., Secre- 
tary, and D. C. Wolfley, Treasurer. In- 
stallation of a new refrigeration unit was 
authorized at the meeting. 
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PROTEGE EMBELLECE 
SUPER 


economica — 


**Sapolin’”’ is one of the best- 
known of all American trade- 
marks in South America... 
quoted on the commodity ex- 
changes ... specifically mentioned 
by name in recent Trade Agreements 
: * : with several countries. For sixty years 
Sapolin Paints, Stains and Varnishes have 
been shipped to every Latin-American 
country ... except the Argentine. 


That extensive export business was built not 
only on the quality of the product... but by 
careful attention to the special problems created by 
shipping and storage conditions. The containers for 
polin products were selected with the utmost care 
...and Crown is proud that its Doubletite and other 
types of cans carry the Sapolin trade-mark. 


Export business to South America will undoubtedly increase 
for all forward-looking American firms once peace comes. 
While the Crown organization is concentrating on essential 
wartime production today ... the experience gained serving 
American exporters will again be at the command of all manu- 
turers when our victory is won! 


CROWN CAN COMPANY ¢ NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA ¢ Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


as reported direct to THE CANNING TRADE by canners in 


the various states. 


CORN 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND, July 12—Sweet: 
The prolonged drought and high tem- 
peratures have seriously damaged the 
crop. Much acreage has not yet been 
planted and the later plantings have not 
germinated. Corn that is up is in bad 
condition and needs rain badly. 


ROCHESTER, IND., July 7—Sweet: Hot, 
dry weather the past two weeks has 
eliminated any possibility for a bumper 
crop in this section. We have passed 
from one extreme to another. We need 
a lot of rain here to soak up the soil 
and bring along late plantings. 


QUEENSTOWN, MD., July 10—Acreage is 
about one week late. Now showing dam- 
age of hot, dry weather. Crop is de- 
pendent upon rain in the next few days. 


TOMATOES 


CAMPBELLSBURG, IND., July 10—Plants 
look good; will need rain before long. 
Acreage approximately same as last 
year. 


DUPONT, IND., July 6—Contracted acre- 
age this season is about 80 per cent of 
last, and of the contracted acreage there 
is about 70 per cent set. At this time 
the patches look very good but we need 
rain; while they are not suffering yet, 
they will be if we cannot get some 
showers soon. With rain before it is too 
late we can expect an average crop from 
that part of the acreage which is in 
the field. 


EATON, IND., July 7—Has been very dry 
resulting in poor stand in some fields; 
otherwise prospects are good. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 12—Making 
progress for the most part, except the 
late plantings that did not get a growing 
start or establish a root system before 
dry weather set in. The overall prospect 
in the State, however, is considered fair 
to good. 


UNDERWOOD, IND., July 10—Condition 
at this time is poor due to extreme dry 
weather and black stem damage; need 
rains to make a fair crop. 


QUEENSTOWN, MD., July 10— About 
three weeks late; growing rapidly. Pros- 
pects very good for late crop. 


NILES, MICH., July 6—Plants received 
late from Georgia account of heavy 
spring rains. Weather very dry and hot 
at time of setting. Figure 75 per cent 
stand from original setting. Used 
locally grown plants for resetting. Month 
of June very dry and hot. Figure 90 
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per cent stand as of July 1. Appears to 
be heavy infestation of bugs and worms; 
doing lots of spraying and dusting. Go- 
ing to be a better than average year. Will 
have tomatoes starting August 15. 


DIGGINS, MO., July 7—67 per cent of 
acreage; 100 per cent condition. 


DELTAVILLE, VA., July 12—Season is 
just starting and we find our acreage 
below normal due to the dry weather 
and failure of growers to set plants. 
Unless we get rain in the very near 
future our pack will be 50 per cent less 
than expected. 


OTHER ITEMS 


FORT MYERS, FLA., June 30—Citrus 
Fruit: Crop is apparently about normal. 
Crop is too young yet to be able to 
determine definitely its volume. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 12— Lima 
Beans: The prolonged drought and high 
temperatures have seriously damaged the 
crop. 

Peas: Crop was the poorest in years 
and it can best be summed up by the 
following statement: “50 per cent yield 
on 60 per cent acreage.” 


UNDERWOOD, IND., July 10—Pumpkin: 
Usual acreage planted; too dry right 
now; need rain. 


NILES, MICH., July 6—Peaches: Crop 
will be largest of last five years. 


NORWAY, MICH., July 5—Beans: 185 
acres. Blight and leaf hoppers have 
done little damage. 


Carrots: 17 acres. Beets: 41 acres. 
Cabbage: 43 acres. All acreage about 
the same as 1943 season; crops look fair. 


DELTAVILLE, VA., July 12—Peas: Sea- 
son is over and we had about 60 per cent 
yield as compared to other years, due to 
the extremely dry weather in our section. 


USDA REPORTS 


TOMATOES — BAE’s preliminary esti- 
mate of acreage planted to tomatoes for 
processing in 1944 is 605,650 acres, which 
is less than 1 per cent more than the 
1943 planted acreage of 602,430 acres. 
This compares with an average of 449,- 
400 acres for the preceding 10-year 
(1933-42) period. 

Arkansas, Kentucky and Tennessee 
comprise a group of States with an 
acreage reduction of nearly 40 per cent 
from the 1943 plantings. The acreage 
planted in Missouri is 32 per cent less 
than the 1943 planted acreage. Less 


drastic acreage reductions are indicated 
for Maryland and Virginia. 

In Pennsylvania, the 1944 indicated 
acreage of tomatoes for processing is 18 
per. cent more than was planted in 1943 
while the Ohio acreage is 16 per cent 
more than was planted last year. Cali- 
fornia processors indicate 15 per cent 
greater acreage for this season. Other 
States showing some increase in the 
acreage planted to processing tomatoes 
for 1944 include New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Indiana, and Colorado. 


SNAP BEANS—Production of snap beans 
for canning and freezing in 1944 is indi- 
cated to be 274,400 tons, based on reports 
received by BAE from processors on the 
condition of the crop on July 1 and on 
probable yield per acre. This indicated 
production exceeds the 1943 production 
of 261,900 tons by 5 per cent and com- 
pares with the 10-year (1933-42) aver- 
age production of 110,600 tons. 


On July 1 a yield of 1.53 tons of snap 
beans per acre was indicated for 1944. 
This compares with 1.62 tons obtained 
in 19438 and an average of 1.65 tons per 
acre for the preceding 10-year (1933-42) 
period. The yields in prospect on July 1 
in Maine, New York and Wisconsin are 
not equal to the tonnage obtained per 
acre last year in these States. Other 
States with prospective yields below last 
year include Florida, Georgia and 
Tennessee. 


LIMA BEANS—The preliminary BAE 
1944 estimate of 66,090 acres planted to 
green lima beans for canning and 
freezing exceeds the 1943 planted acre- 
age of 64,220 acres by nearly 3 per cent 
and compares with the 10-year (1933-42) 
average planted acreage of 44,960 acres. 
An increase in the 1944 plantings was 
indicated for all important States, except 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and Utah, and 
the total acreage planted to this crop has 
only been exceeded by the 1942 acreage 
estimated at 75,630 acres. 


BEETS—BAE preliminary estimate in- 
dicates 22,200 acres of beets have been 
planted in 1944 for canning. This acre- 
age is about 16 per cent more than the 
1948 planting of 19,200 acres and nearly 
twice the annual planted acreage (11,670 
acres) for the preceding 10-year (1933- 
42) period. Indiana and Oregon are the 
only important States showing a reduc- 
tion in acreage from 1943. 


CABBAGE—The acreage of cabbage for 
kraut manufacture in 1944 is estimated 
at 20,200 acres, on the basis of reports 
received by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture from kraut packers, con- 
taining information on the acreage 
planted this season, or from which open 
market purchases will be made. This 
exceeds the 1943 planted acreage of 
15,550 acres by about 30 per cent but is 
2 per cent below the average (1933-42) 
planted acreage of 20,520 acres. 
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FMC Automatic Bean Snipper * 


This new improved machine increases opera- 


ting speed and reduces picking labor. 


Order Bean Machinery in Advance 


It will be impossible for canners to 
supply the demand for canned snap 
beans unless they produce the biggest 
pack in history. So government restric- 
tions have been eased up on bean and 
other food machinery. 


FMC Automatic Bean Snippers, with their 
grecot capacity, step up the quantity as 


well as the quality of the pack you can 
produce. Automatically controlled. Time 
interval set ot predetermined figure, 
usually 4'2 to 9 minutes, according to 
variety and condition of beans. 


Most complete line of Canning Machinery 
on the market for Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, 
Beans, Fruits, Etc. 


Send for 248-page Catalog of FAC CANNING EQUIPMENT 
and plan your Plant Improvement Program NOW 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Sprague-Sells Division 


Hoopeston, Illinois 


A-B CUT BEAN 


FMC BEAN ® SLICER GRADER OR SIZER 


HAND PACK FILLER FMC BLANCHER 
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Ripe Tomatoes and Defoliation 


Results of field test raise doubt if grower could control loss 


of foliage by changing picking procedure. 
By JOHN I. SHAFER, JR.. Geneva* 


Defoliation of tomatoes causes serious 
loss to growers in many areas of New 
York State by reducing the yield and 
quality of fruit. The defoliation has 
commonly been attributed to the action 
of parasitic fungi on the leaves. Re- 
cently, however, it has been suggested 
that the presence of ripe and overripe 
fruit may cause defoliation. The theory 
is that the ripe fruit produces some sort 
of gas which causes the leaves to drop 
off. If this is true, then a field from 
which all ripe fruit, including culls, was 
removed should show a small amount of 
defoliation in comparison with a field 
in which cull fruit was left. 


An experiment was set up in the sum- 
mer of 1943 to secure some information 
on the effect of methods of picking on 
defoliation of tomatoes. This experi- 
ment was conducted jointly by the Divi- 
sions of Plant Pathology and Vegetable 
Crops at the Experiment Station at 
Geneva. John Baer tomatoes were set 
out in blocks four rows wide and seven 
plants long. Each block was surrounded 
by three rows of sweet corn in order to 
reduce air circulation and therefore to 
allow some accumulation of any gases 
which the fruit might be giving off. 


Two of the four rows in each plot 
were sprayed with copper oxychloride 
sulfate (C-O-C-S, 44 per cent copper 
equivalent) to prevent infection by para- 
sitic fungi. The standard spray treat- 
ment for New York State, consisting of 
four applications of 150 gallons of mix- 
ture per acre, was applied at 12-day in- 
tervals, beginning July 20. Several para- 
sitic fungi developed late in the season. 
The unsprayed plants were practically 
defoliated by the time of killing frosts 
on October 5. The sprayed plants had 
very little infection at this date. 


Four methods of picking were used. 
In one case all fruit was picked as soon 
as it was uniformly orange and ripe 
fruit and culls were added in piles be- 
tween the vines. The second method in- 
volved close picking as in the first method 
but without the addition of ripe fruit, 
and all culls were removed from the 
plots. In the third method only red ripe 
fruit was picked; all culls were removed. 
The fourth method involved the picking 
of red ripe fruit only, but ripe fruit and 
culls were added as in method one. The 
plots picked by the first two methods 
were picked every 3 or 4 days. The other 
plots were picked every 7 or 8 days. The 
fourth method, namely, picking ripe 
fruit and adding ripe fruit and culls, 
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approximates commercial picking meth- 
ods which leave the culls in the field. 


Following a wet spring, growing con- 
ditions were good until September. Rain- 
fall and temperature were both about 
normal (2% to 3% inches a month) 
through June, July, and August. Sep- 
tember was dry, having 0.60 inch of rain 
against a 22-year average of 2.78 inches. 
There was a killing frost on the night of 
October 5. The first harvest was made 
on August 31, approximately 2 weeks 
later than normal, due to a late planting. 


Just before frost, every plant was 
rated for defoliation, and the figures 
combined and calculated as percentages 
of defoliation for each half plot. Table 1 
gives a summary of the data. 


TABLE 1.—EFFECT OF PICKING AND SPRAY- 
* ING ON DEFOLIATION OF TOMATOES 
Percentage of 


defoliation 
Sprayed Unsprayed 


Picking treatment 


1, picked close, culls added.......... 10.7 77.2 
2, picked close, culls removed... 8.9 83.6 
8, picked ripe fruit only, culls 

removed 10.2 79.9 
4, picked ripe fruit only, culls 

added 10.0 71.8 


It can be seen that the method of pick- 
ing had no important effect on the 
amount of defoliation, but that the spray 
gave good control of defoliation. Un- 
fortunately, the spray treatment reduced 
the yield somewhat, for the yield of all 
sprayed plots was 1,264 pounds and the 
yield of all non-sprayed plots, 1,492 
pounds. 


The conclusion to be drawn from this 
simple experiment is that under the con- 
ditions of the experiment the presence 
of ripe fruit did not cause defoliation 
of the tomato plants. 


Since an attempt was made to increase 
the effect of the ripe fruit by surround- 
ing each small plot of tomatoes by a 
wall of corn without any apparent effect 
of the fruit on defoliation, it may be 
concluded further that commercial grow- 
ers would not be able to control defolia- 
tion of tomatoes by changing their 
methods of picking. 


*New York State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Geneva, N. Y. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


(Continued from page 12) 


New York State shows the largest 
acreage increase. This season’s estimate 
of 8,600 acres for kraut manufacture is 
3,700 acres more than the 1943 plantings 
of 4,900 acres which was the smallest 
acreage of kraut cabbage in a decade. 
In Wisconsin, the 1944 estimate of 5,500 
acres is 700 acres above the 1948 acreage 
of 4,800 acres. 


Of the 20,200 acres planted to cabbage 
for kraut manufacture in 1944, indica- 
tions are that about 58 per cent, or 11,650 


-acres will be under contract. In 1948, 


the acreage under contract was nearly 84 
per cent. New York kraut packers in 
that year departed from their usual prac- 
tice and contracted for over 80 per cent 
of their requirements. For the country 
as a whole, the contracted acreage usually 
comprises from 44 to 69 per cent of the 
total, averaging 55 per cent for the 
period 1933-42. 


PEAS—A total of 406,460 tons of green 
peas for processing is indicated for 1944, 
BAE reports. This prospective produc- 
tion, based on the condition of the crop 
and probable yield per acre on July 1 is 
only about 1 per cent less than the 1943 
production of 410,670 tons and is about 
56 per cent above the average production 
of 260,260 tons obtained in the preceding 
10-year (1933-42) period. 


On July 1, a yield of 1,686 pounds per 
acre was indicated for 1944. This com- 
pares with 1,883 pounds per acre ob- 
tained in 1943 and an average of 1,632 
pounds per acre for the preceding 10- 
year (1933-42) period. During the last 
two weeks in June, yield prospects im- 
proved slightly in Oregon, Washington, 
Utah, Michigan and Pennsylvania, but 
the improvement in those States was 
more than offset by declines in the re- 
mainder of the Country. 


_ PIMIENTOS — The 1944 preliminary 
BAE estimate of acreage planted to 
pimientos for processing in California 
and Georgia is 7,980 acres. This is ove) 
27 per cent below the 1943 planted acre- 
age of 10,990 acres estimated for these 
States and compares with an acreage 0! 
14,520 -acres for the preceding 10-yea:’ 
(1933-42) period. 


In Georgia, during the spring, rain: 
interfered with transplanting and thi. 
was a factor in reducing the 1944 plante: 
acreage by 30 per cent. Labor was als. 
a problem. During June, rains wer 
scattered and much of the pimiento terr: 
tory was in need of moisture. Mor 
favorable conditions are reported fro 
California and this year’s acreage 
double the 1943 planted acreage in the: 
State. 
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“Kook-More Koils 


Exclusively”. 


One ofa series @ From one of the officials of a food in- 
ee ac at dustry where nationally known brands are 


what users say | produced comes this word: ‘All Langsen- 


kamp Equipment purchased over a period 
of years has proved very satisfactory and of very 
good quality. We use Kook-More Koils exclusively, 
believing them to be the best available.” 


During the heavy production weeks you will learn the 
spots in your production lines where Langsenkamp 
units should be placed for next year. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY. 


"Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


nk 229 East South St. + INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


Western Representative: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., SAN FRANCISCO, 
who carry stocks of Replacement Parts 


Money NOT paid out for fire losses under the War- 
ner Plan, is returned to subscribers. Contrast this 
with the policies of ordinary insurance companies. 

The selective character of subscribers in the 
Canner's own “insurance exchange” based pri- 
marily on business reputation, netted Warner 
subscribers, for the first part of 1944, substantial 
premium savings they would have paid ordi- 
nary insurance companies, 

If you are not already carrying your insur- 
ance under this plan, but have a plant which is 
free of common fire hazards, or can be put in 
that condition, ask a Warner representative to 
give you full details, or write us. 
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SPECIALIZED INSURANCE 
. SERVICE 
to the 
Foon PROCESSING 


INDUSTRY 


DEPENDABLE AND ECONOMICAL 
FOR 36 YEARS 
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When lima beans are harvested, 
considerable amounts of sand, 
ground, weeds, and dirt are 
‘brought to the viners, even though 
considerable care has been taken 
in cultivating the fields and har- 
vestingthecrop. The advisability 
of removing this dirt from the 
bushes before feeding them into 
viners has been recognized for 
years. 


Hamachek Rotary Dirt Removers have 
been thoroughly tested and many lima 
bean packers consider them a necessity. 


KEWAUNEE  =WISCONSIN 
Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Unusual Weather Playing Pranks on the 

War and on its Food Supplies—As the Pea 

Crop and Pack Now Looks—Some Happen- 

ings—Beans Released—Cherries Restricted 

—Relief Sought on Apricots—Pea Prices 
Promised This Month. 


WEATHER — “When you _ have 
nothing else to talk about, talk 
about the weather” has no applica- 
tion with this industry, for can- 
ners’ crops and packs are hanging 
on the weather “with their teeth 
and toenails” right now. For the 
first 12 days of July this immediate 
region had no rain whatsoever, 


and the same condition prevailed — 


over most of the entire country, 
from the Gulf to the Canadian 
border, and this is the critical time 
for canners’ crops. Of course there 
will be found small local exceptions 
to this general statement, for we 
are not unmindful that the meteor- 
ologists have said that there are 
5,000 rainstorms every day some- 
where on this globe. That the 
weather is topsyturvy you have 
only to look at the conditions on all 
great battlefronts. Ever since the 
campaign began in Italy our boys 
have had to face the worst weather 
in that country’s history, and the 
fighting in Normandy is facing the 
same condition of almost continu- 
ous rains, a 25-year record we are 
told. 


Making conditions even worse we 
have been blasted with one of the 
longest extreme heat spells, rang- 
ing in the nineties and upwards, 
every day and night. The effect of 
the drought and this intense heat 
has been that many crops have 
been badly hurt, the bean crop par- 
ticularly, here and elsewhere. 

On the 13th day of the month 
rain made a desperate effort to get 
in, starting with a drizzle that 
hardly laid the dust, but accumu- 
lating speed as the day wore on, 
and now the weather man promises 
that this rain will continue over 
the week-end. It is the sort of 
precipitation that will do the most 
good, so it is heartily welcomed. 
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Under date of July 10th the 
BAE (U. 8. Dept. Agr.) reported 
conditions of canning crops as of 
July 1st, and we are giving you 
these figures elsewhere in this 
issue. And you have the usual Crop 
Reports, not quite as numerous as 
last week, but to the point. 


Interest is high, of course, in the 
progress of the pea pack, especially 
in the central west. Mr. Fred A. 
Stare, President of Columbus 
(Wis.) Food Corp., is one of the 
livest and best posted men in the 
business, with canneries scattered 
from Wisconsin to Texas, and we 
could do no better than repeat his 
bulletin to his brokers, under date 
of July I1st., with this one re- 
minder, that since it was written 
conditions have grown worse 
rather than better, for even the 
present promise of rain may be too 
late to save the sweet pea crop and 
pack. Here you have the opinion 
of an expert, which ought to be a 
relief from our opinions: 


Columbus, Wisconsin, July 1, 1944. 


BULLETIN TO ALL BROKERS AND 
ALL CUSTOMERS 


We are now into our pea pack far 
enough to hazard a guess as to what 
the outcome will be. 


The Government’s estimate on the 
probable production of peas for 1944 has 
been published as 33,000,000 cases or 
about 2,500,000 less than last year. 

The Government’s requirements are 
approximately 13,000,000 which is prac- 
tically double what it was in 1943. 

If the Government’s estimate is correct 
that would leave about 20,000,000 cases 
of peas out of the new pack for civilian 
distribution plus any inventory that dis- 
tributors may have in their possession, 
against a civilian supply last year of 
28,700,000 cases. 

Based on our own operations and direct 
first-hand information from Minnesota, 
Illinois, and Indiana, we believe the 
Government’s estimate is too high. 


Our pea packs in Kansas and Indiana 
have been completed, and we will have 
barely enough for the Government’s 
quota with practically nothing for 
civilian distribution. 

At one of our Wisconsin plants the 
yield of early peas thus far is only 60% 
of average, and the yield is dropping day 
by day. At the other two Wisconsin 
plants, our yield on Alaska peas is just 


but from 


about average, which is about a third 
less than it was last year. 

Sweet peas still look good although 
considerable damage was done by high 
temperatures prevailing June 25th to 
28th. 

With this greatly reduced yield from 
an acreage that was down about 20%, 
our total pack of peas now looks like 
about 60% of last year’s production, and 
since the Government requirements are 


. practically double what they were last 


year, it now looks like we would be lucky 
if we have enough peas to give each cus- 
tomer 40% of what they had last year. 

It will be impossible for us to make 
any shipments in the near future, be- 
cause O.P.A. has not yet established 
prices, and even if prices were known 
we do not have enough labor to do any 
shipping while we are packing. 

A lot of our customers have been out 
of peas for a long time and we regret 
our inability to make early shipment and 
there simply is nothing we can do 
about it. 

If any of you can get peas from other 
connections, it is to your interest to 
do so. 

We will allocate to civilian customers 
every case from our production that re- 
mains over and above Government re- 
quirements, which is the best that we can 
do, and our best this year will be very 
little. 


HAPPENINGS — After first an- 
nouncing an RSP crop that might 
run to 150% of last year, that was 
cut down to 50%, and now it has 
gone back to 80%. The Govern- 
ment “take” promised to leave 
none for the civilians, but the 
heavier crop and pack give hopes. 
However, WFA has just announced 
that it intends to protect canners 
in their supplies of these cherries, 
and to put a limitation on the cold 
packers. 


On the other hand, the apricot 
canners of California want WFA, 
or OPA to reduce the retail prices 
on fresh apricots, to the consumers, 
and to allow free shipping of them, 
as the crop has the canners bogged 
down. And that goes for the 
driers as well. 

Sensing the shortage of dry 
beans the WFA is now making 
available an additional supply of 
dry edible beans, about a _ half 
million 100 lb. bags. These are not 
from Government reserve stocks. 
individual set-aside 
credits issued to members of the 
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industry, who have met all set 
aside requirements under War 
Food Order No. 45. 


1944 PEA PRICES PROMISED THIS 

MONTH—Says Marvin P. Verhulst, 

Secretary, Wisconsin Canners Assn.: 

“OPA officials in Washington stated 
last week that they expected to be able 
to issue the 1944 ceiling price regulation 
for canned peas before the end of this 
month. The regulation will require each 
canner to compute his weighted average 
selling price for each item for the 60 
days following the close of his 1941 pack. 
The regulation will prescribe a “mark- 
up” of so many cents per dozen to be 
added to this 1941 base period price. 
The regulation will also prescribe price 
bands or ribbons for each item. If the 
1941 base period price plus the mark-up 
results in a figure outside the ribbon, it 
must be adjusted to the nearest figure 
within the ribbon. The figure thus ob- 
tained will represent the gross ceiling 
price. A discount from this gross ceiling 
price must be allowed in selling to the 
Government. In selling to the civilian 
trade, the amount of the subsidy (which 
will also be announced in cents per 
dozen) must be subtracted from the gross 
ceiling price. Apparently, no decision 
has been reached as yet regarding the 
pricing of an item of which the canner 
had no 1941 base period sales. This 
Association has recommended that such 
an item should be priced at the mid-point 
of the price ribbon. 

Canners who make deliveries of 1944 
pack peas to civilian buyers before the 
new regulations are issued must sell at 
1943 prices under MPR 306. The sub- 
sidy to be paid by Commodity Credit 
Corporation on such deliveries will be 
about one cent per dozen higher than we 
previously estimated. Whether a pea 
canner will obtain a higher return by 
making deliveries now or by waiting for 
the new ceiling prices to be issued will 
of course depend to a considerable extent 
upon his own 1941 base period sales.” 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Crop Progress Worries Traders—Absence of 
Spots and Offerings on New Packs Keeps 
Market Inactive—Jobbers Will Press for 
‘arly Deliveries — Asparagus Well Re- 
ceived—Canned Fruit Holds Interest— 
Better Packs Hoped For. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, July 13, 1944. 


THE SITUATION—With reports on 
he progress of 1944 canning 
perations to date far from opti- 
iistic, distributors are becoming 
:omewhat concerned over probable 
‘eliveries to the civilian trade 
inder the allocation programs this 
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season, and are looking the spot 
market over more carefully in an 
effort to bring to light offerings 
which may help them in rounding 
out their inventories. With few 
exceptions, however, the spot mar- 
ket continues barren of offerings, 
either at first hand or at resale, 
and hence the volume of actual 
trading remains extremely limited. 
Reports from the midwest this 
week on the progress of the pea 
pack are generally of unfavorable 
nature. 


THE OUTLOOK—Notwithstanding 
the feeling in some quarters that 
the European phase of the war 
may terminate suddenly, with con- 
sequent changed market conditions 
in this country, the distributing 
trades in general remain on the 
buying side of the market. This is 
particularly true with respect to 
top quality canned foods, which 
are none too plentiful in jobber or 
chain inventories, and open-market 
offerings of anything above stan- 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


house or in 1 of our 5 metro- 
politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Our 
ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- /; 
tory of canned foods 


stored in your own ware- 
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dard quality are likely to meet 
with receptive action. 


TOMATOES — Mixed reports on 
probable pack totals for tomatoes 
are heard this week, but it is ap- 
parent that considering the inroads 
of products packing, 1944 produc- 
tion of the canned product will be 
little, if any, ahead of 1948 totals. 
New pack offerings are being 
sought by the trade and juice is 
also in heavy demand at the 
moment. 


PEAS—Reports from the mid- 
west indicate that the situation on 
peas is going from bad to worse, 
with yields sharply curtailed by 
unfavorable weather. With pack- 
ing of sweets now under way, pack 
totals will be sharply cut unless the 
fields get badly-needed moisture. 
Jobbers have been pressing can- 
ners for immediate shipments of 
Alaskas from the new pack, par- 
ticularly fancies and extra stand- 
ards, to build up badly-depleted 
inventories on these grades. 


BEANS—With southern canners 
about ready for their runs on 
stringless beans, considerable dis- 
satisfaction is expressed over the 
failure of OPA to speed up action 
on ceiling prices for this and other 
packs. It is probable that canners 
will be forced to ship against con- 
tracts at ’43 ceiling prices to avoid 
congestion at their warehouses. 


CORN—Reports on the progress 
of the canning corn crop are almost 
favorable thus far, and if weather 
conditions continue thus a good 
production is in sight. There is 
‘Neen buying interest reported 
locally in top grades from the new 
pack, and jobbers will be pressing 
for early deliveries. It is hoped 
that ceiling prices for this item 
will have been established by the 
time canners get into the heavy 
run on corn. 


ASPARAGUS—The return of can- 
ned asparagus to the ration list 
thus far has not adversely affected 
retail demand, and jobbers report 
a continued fair volume on this 
item. With the pack this year con- 
siderably in excess of last year’s 
totals, larger supplies for the 
civilian trade are assured, notwith- 
standing continued heavy govern- 
mental requirements. 
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SALMON—Demand for spot sal- 
mon is far in excess of the limited 
supplies, and hence distributors 
are holding on to their stocks, 
rather than taking advantage of 
attractive bids in the resale mar- 
ket. Progress of the Alaska pack 
is being closely followed, with 
operations on reds reported run- 
ning ahead of last year. Copper 
River failed to show any increase 
this season, and reports on canning 
of Chinooks on the Columbia River 
are not favorable. 


OTHER FISH—Demand for sar- 


dines continues actively. While an 
occasional car of Maine sardines 
finds its way to the market, most 
canners are booked far in excess of 
probable totals available for the 
civilian trade. The warm weather 
has stimulated demand for tuna, 
with an acute supply shortage still 
in evidence on spot. Shrimp de- 
mand is likewise far in excess of 
available supplies, with no relief in 
the form of increased offerings 
from Gulf canners in prospect. 


CHERRIES—Notwithstanding ad- 
verse reports on crop yields in 
some sections, labor difficulties, 
etc., prospects for a good pack of 
red sour pitted cherries continue 
favorable—even in the face of an 
indicated heavy diversion to 
freezers. The Government is tak- 
ing a hand in this to assure its 
supplies. Canners had made plans 
for a heavy run on No. 2s this sea- 
son and the. trade sees a ready 
market for any additional quanti- 
ties which may be packed. 


PEARS—Curtailed production of 
Bartletts in California, due to a 
short crop of the fruit, may be off- 
set in large measure by heavier 
production in the Northwest, re- 
ports reaching the trade this week 
indicate. There is a good inquiry 
for pears, but canners are delaying 
the making of commitments until 
they have a better line on pack 
totals. 


APRICOTS — Distributor inquiry 


for new pack ’cots remains active, 
and some small shipments have 
been made by canners from the 
early pack. While total production 
will be fair this season, heavy 
governmental requirements will 
limit supplies for the trade. Size 


of the fruit, it is reported, has 
been running somewhat better than 
earlier reports had indicated. 


PEACHES — Current advices to 
the trade indicate that the pack of 
clings will probably top 12,000,000 
cases, if labor conditions will allow 
capacity cannery operations, and 
hence badly-needed replacements 
for the trade should soon be 
available. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Despite Travel Troubles the Buyers Are 
Here—And Anxious to Buy Both Vegetables 
and Fruits—Labor’s Demands—Dry Bean 
Situation Very Tight — Busy Canning 
Fruits—Driers Say Apricots Are Coming in 
Faster Than They Can Be Handled—Most 
Freestone Peaches Will Be Dried—The 
Asparagus Pack— Pineapple Allotments 
Likely To Be Later Than Usual—Market 
Bare of Fish of Any Kind. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, July 14, 1944 


BUYERS HERE—Despite the diffi- 
culties of travel, buyers from all 
parts of the country are making an 
appearance in this market anxious 
to place orders for canned fruits 
and vegetables. They have had re- 
ports of the heavy pack of aspara- 
gus, and of the large crops of apri- 
cots and peaches, and seem to feel 
that by paying a personal visit to 
California they may secure more 
than they would by staying at 
home. Canners are very busy with 
production problems, especially 
with that of securing adequate la- 
bor, and sales are of secondary con- 
sideration just now. Many have 
no intention of naming prices un- 
til the packs are well under way 
and costs are more nearly deter- 
mined than at present. 


LABOR—With the active fruit 
season getting under way cannery 
wages are still unsettled. The Wa 
Labor Board has been giving atten- 
tion to a dispute between the Cal'- 
fornia Processors and Grower:, 
Inc., and the California Council cf 
Cannery Unions and a regionz! 
WLB panel has just come out wit. 
a series of recommendations whic 1 
may be accepted or rejected by th2 
national body. The panel’s recor - 
mendations, which many canners 
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declare do not fit in with war con- 
ditions, provide for a “voluntary” 
union checkoff ; an eight-hour day, 
48-hour work week, at straight 
time and provisions for time and a 
half and double time for overtime; 
a 714 cent an hour differential for 
night work; one week vacation 
with pay after one year’s work, 
and two weeks after five years’ ser- 
vice, and a minimum wage guaran- 
tee of 60 cents an hour for learners, 
and 70 cents an hour for journey- 
men. 


The recommendations provide 
that “victory workers,” or patriotic 
volunteers, be exempt from union 
dues for the first two weeks of 
their service. The panel rejected 
the union’s demand for a closed 
shop, recommended that the modi- 
fied form of union shop provided in 
the last contract be continued, and 
that the past system of designating 
foreman be continued with relation 
to union membership. Many can- 
ners contend that the insistence of 
unions on collecting “token” dues 
from volunteer workers is cutting 


down on this source of labor sup- 
ply. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market continues very firm 
but with very little business pass- 
ing because of the scarcity of sup- 
plies. Shippers and wholesalers say 
that buyers’ knowledge of the con- 
dition of California stocks, and un- 
certainty as to market develop- 
ments, are restricting inquiries to 
some extent, but that canners are 
in the market for all the Small 
Whites and Limas they can secure. 
This demand is described as being 
the most active of all. Warmer 
weather in some of the growing 
districts has improved the crop 
outlook somewhat, but crops prom- 
ise to mature rather later than 
usual. 


CANNING FRUITS—The harvest- 
ing and processing of apricots is 
getting into full swing and labor 
shortages are materializing in some 
districts. Maximum wage rates 
for cutting this fruit have been an- 
nounced by the War Food Admin- 


istration and these range from 85 
cents an hour or $16 a ton in the 
San Francisco Bay area to 75 cents 
an hour or $15 a ton in the San 
Joaquin Valley area. Dryers re- 
port that fruit is coming from the 
orchards faster than it can be cut. 
This has led to requests that OPA 
immediately lower or do away en- 
tirely with ceiling prices on fresh 
apricots. A survey indicates that 
85 per cent of the retailers in the 
larger cities are clinging to the 15 
cent a pound ceiling and are per- 
mitting fruit to rot rather than 
reduce the price. The Farmers’ 
Market in San Francisco has dem- 
onstrated that the public is willing 
to pay a fair price for apricots and 
hundreds of tons are being sold 
from growers’ trucks at 6 to 8 
cents a pound. This is the open air 
market that green grocers are at- 
tempting to have closed. 


HARVEST WAGES — During the 
week maximum harvest wage ceil- 
ings were set by the WFA for the 
picking and cutting of freestone 
peaches in the principal production 


is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO. 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 


KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 


COTS 


527 South Wells Street, 


FOR RENT or SALE 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


for housing extra labor 


DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 
MATTRESSES + BLANKETS + LINENS 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


Phone: Harrison 5728 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


REMOVER WASHER 


for really removing all splits and skins from peas and 
beans, this ‘‘after blanch washer” is in a class by itself. 
It actually makes the pack prettier . . . 
more salable. Strongparallel brass rods form the sieve. 
Inside is a water pipe, with our new spray nozzles that 
assure a thorough wash. It works equally well on peas 


stringbeans or lima beans. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 
“The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE 


and of course, 


Ask for Details. 


MARYLAND 
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areas of California. In the north- 
ern districts the wage will be 80 
cents an hour and $8 a ton for 
picking, and 80 cents an hour and 
$6 a ton for cutting for drying. 
The wage rate for picking the fruit 
in the southern counties will be 75 
cents an hour, or $8 a ton, and for 
cutting 75 cents an hour or $6 a 
ton. Most of the freestone peach 
crop will be dried this year. 


ASPARAGUS—The asparagus can- 
ning season, which came to an end 
with the passing of June, resulted 
in an output of 2,432,563 cases, of 
which 1,122,431 cases were all- 
green and 1,310,132 cases white. 
The final audit may change the 
total slightly but these figures are 
correct for all practical purposes. 
Considerable of the pack has al- 
ready been sold at last season’s 
ceiling prices. 


PINEAPPLE—Many inquiries are 


being received for new pack Ha- 
waiian pineapple, but would-be 
buyers are being advised in many 
instances that allotments for ci- 
vilian trade may be made later than 
last year. It is pointed out that 
Government requirements for both 
fruit and juice are much heavier 
than last year, so packers are mak- 
ing efforts to satisfy Government 
requirements before caring for 
regular business. The pack is un- 
derstood to be coming along in 
good shape, with some operators 
expecting a larger output than a 
year ago, with new acreage coming 
into bearing. 


FISH—The Coast market is about 
bare of fish of any kind and inter- 
est is now centering largely on new 
pack salmon and sardines. Tuna 
is packed the year around and of- 
ferings are absorbed as soon as 
made. A large pack seems in 
sight, with estimates for 1944 
ranging around three million cases, 
or about a half a million cases more 
than in 1943. During the first five 
months of the current year the out- 
put was 876,385 cases, against 
485,095 cases for the corresponding 
period last year. 

Salmon packing has been under 
way for some time in Alaska, but 
the initial report, covering the sea- 
son to July 1, has not been espe- 
cially encouraging. The output to 
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this date was about 217,000 cases, 
against more than 600,000 cases in 
1948. No pack had been made on 
Bristol Bay, owing to labor diffi- 
culties. 

Sardine fishing will again be un- 
der Government control and a 
larger pack than in 1943 is ex- 
pected. The Government will take 
a larger part of the pack than last 
year and is taking steps to see that 
more fish are caught. This season 
licenses will be required from 
purse seiners fishing from Alaskan 
ports, as well as those of Califor- 
nia, Oregon and Washington. In 
former years, many purse seiners 
fished in Alaskan waters for hali- 
but until the end of the halibut 
fishing season. This year these 
boats will spend the entire season 
in the sardine fishing industry if 
they operate at all. 


BRAYTON WILBUR, president of the 
Wilbur-Ellis Co., importers and_ ex- 
porters, San Francisco, Calif., has been 
made a class C director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco. 


THE ROYAL CANNING CO., Ogden, Utah, 
which operates two branch plants in 
Washington, recently took over the Sil- 
verton Canning Co., Silverton, Ore., and 
has made extensive improvements. Vege- 
tables and prunes have made up most of 
the output of this plant in the past. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., July 14, 1944 


PRODUCTION AND CANNING SHRIMP 
—There were a few more shrimp 
produced in Louisiana this past 
week than the previous one. 


The outlook for shrimp for this 
month in this section is very dis- 
couraging and in fact, practically 
all the shrimp boats have laid up 
and are overhauling their boats 
and gear in preparation for the 
Fall Shrimp Season, which should 
open next month. 


The Fall Shrimp Season usually 
starts in the first part of August, 
but when the shrimp in the bays, 
lakes and bayous are too small, the 
Conservation Commissions of the 
different States postpone the open- 
ing of the Fall shrimp season two 
or three weeks in order that the 
shrimp may grow to marketable 


size and thus avoid destroying so 
many baby shrimp that are not 
marketable. The legal size of 
shrimp is 35 count to the pound 
with heads on, and if the shrimp in 
the State waters average smaller 
than 35 count to the pound, the 
trawling in the State’s waters are 
prohibited. 

The amount of shrimp being 
canned in the Gulf States is negli- 
gible. The plants operating under 
the Seafood Inspection Service of 
the U.S. Food & Drug Administra- 


- tion reported that only 31 cases of 


shrimp were canned during the 
week ending June 24, 1944, which 
brought up the total pack for the 
season to 386,242 cases, as against 
582,766 during the same period last 
year and 681,589 the year previous. 


OYSTERS—There were less oysters 
produced in Louisiana last week 
than the week previous and no oy- 
sters are being produced in other 
States of this section. 


HARD CRABS—There were less 
hard crabs produced in Louisiana 
this past week than the previous 
one, but Alabama and Biloxi, Miss., 
showed an increase in production. 
However, Louisiana produces more 
hard crabs and crab meat than all 
the other States in this section put 
together, so a drop in production in 
Louisiana, invariably means a gen- 
eral drop in the total output of this 
section. 


PICKLE INDUSTRY COMMITTE: 


John A. Miller of the W & W Pick! 
and Canning Company, Montgomer) 
Ala., has been elected chairman of » 
Pickle Industry Advisory Committe: 
which met recently to advise the Offic 
of Price Administration on revision < 
the pricing of fresh cucumber pickle 
the Price agency said July 11. 


The committee will meet from time ‘ 
time with OPA and also with represent 
tives of the War Food Administration ‘ 
discuss problems connected with ¢: 
pickle processing industry. 


Other members of the committee at 
M. E. Wangenheim, President, Californ 
Conserving Co., San Francisco, Cali‘ 
C. F. Cates, C. F. Cates Compan: 
Faison, N. C.; C. D. Rumberger, H. « 
Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; James Irwi:., 
H. W. Madison Co., Cleveland, Ohi 
Olney Brown, Squire-Dingee Co., Ch 
cago, Ill.; George Hathaway, Budlov 
Pickle Co., Chicago, IIl. 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, revised 1936. 
The Industry’s Cook Book for over 30 years. 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 


All the newest times and temperatures . . 
All the newest and latest products ... 


Fruits Vegetables « Meats Milk 
.Soups « Preserves « Pickles « Condiments 
Juices Butters Dry Packs (soaked) 
¢ Dog Foods and Specialties in minute de- 
tail, with full instructions from the growing 
through to the warehouse. 


360 pages of proved pro- 
cedure and formulae for 
everything ‘‘Canable’’. 


“would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor. 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperatures and RIGHT procedure .. . 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods .. . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject 
of food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2, 


20 South Gay Street, 
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GAS RATIONING FOR FLEET 
OPERATORS 


Operators of fleets of official or com- 
mercial motor vehicles may use checks 
on a ration bank account, instead of 
coupons handed over by their drivers at 
the time of transfer, to settle for gasoline 
delivered to units of their fleets under a 
procedure announced July 11 by the 
Office of Price Administration. 


The plan effective July 14, 1944, is 
designed to stop the flow of coupons 
from drivers of fleet vehicles into the 
black market, by taking the coupons out 
of the hands of drivers and allowing the 
operators to make deferred payments by 
ration check. The “float” of these ra- 
tions has been an important source of 
supply of the market for illegal gasoline 
coupons. 


Only fleet operators who use 960 gal- 
lons of gasoline or more a month, and 
who buy this gasoline on monetary 
credit under PAW Directive 62, are 
eligible to apply the plan. And only 
gasoline dealers or distributors who have 
been designated individually by operators 
to whom they sell gasoline on monetary 
credit may make such sales on ration 
credit. 


ENTERS BROKERAGE FIELD 


Wayne A. Pence, formerly assistant 
to the sales manager of the bulk depart- 
ment, General Foods Corp., New York, 
has entered the food brokerage field, 
joining the E. W. Carlberg Company at 
Kansas City. Mr. Pence served as 
southwestern division manager of Gen- 
eral Foods’ bulk department for several 
years before going to New York. 


MOR-PAK AWARD 


The Achievement “A” Award was of- 
ficially presented to the men and women 
of the Mor-Pak Preserving Corporation, 
Stockton, California, Thursday after- 
noon, June 29 in recognition of out- 
standing accomplishments in the produc- 
tion of food in our war effort. 


REMOVE 42@ 


FOREIGN SUBSTANCES 
FROM YOUR 


Grain 
CORN 


COMPLETE. INFORMATION TODAY? 
Berlin Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


WITH 


SEPARATORS 


HENRY W. PHELPS DEAD 
(Continued from page 6) 


Mr. Phelps was a prime leader in the 
movement which began many years ago 
for the scientific study of food products. 
In association with. the late Harvey 
Wiley, he helped establish the Research 
Committee of the canning industry, was 
its first chairman, and founded labora- 
tories in San Francisco and Washington. 
From these laboratories, now the Na- 
tional Canners Association, has come 
much of the amazing new knowledge of 
food products in the last twenty years. 

Mr. Phelps, having served the industry 
for more than fifty years, was personally 
and intimately acquainted with the lead- 
ers in this field and was active in its 
great growth. He was endeared by all 
for his understanding, sympathy, and 
loyalty to the industry. 


Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Anna 
Phelps, a daughter, Mrs. R. L. Eddy of 
San Francisco, California, a son, Ray- 
mond Willis, now a Captain in the U. S. 
Forces serving abroad, and one brother, 
Frederick Phelps. 


A. H. NUGENT DEAD 


Albert H. Nugent, 56 year old Assist- 
ant Vice-President of the American Can 
Company, died suddenly at Scarsdale, 
New York, June 24. Mr. Nugent started 
with the company as a clerk at India- 
napolis in 1909, rising to Division Sales 
Manager at Chicago until 1941, when he 
was made Assistant Vice-President in 
Charge of Sales and transferred to New 
York. In his 35 years with the company 
he had made many friends and was well 
known. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JULY 17, 1944—Mid-Summer Meeting 
and Golf Tournament, Tri-State Packers 
Association, Talbot Country Club, Easton, 
Md. 


NOVEMBER 16-17, 1944 — Annual 
Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE VALUE OF SERVICE 
(Continued from page 9) 


most of that time if not always, they 
have insisted their men learn a set sales 
talk, believing from experience that there 
is one best way of selling the set. If 
you were to be with jobbers’ salesmen 
day after day you would be surprised at 
the absence of real selling in the whole- 
sale food trade. How about some more 
of those old fashioned Saturday fore- 
noon meetings with jobber’s salesmen? 
Do you know, I have been about a job- 
ber’s warehouse more or less for some 
time lately and I have not heard even a 


‘suggestion about such a meeting! It’s 


not hard to arrange an interesting talk 
for such an occasion, not a great deal of 
time need be taken for the meeting but 
the sales results you will obtain will 
surprise you. More and more pressure 
is being brought to bear on jobber’s 
salesmen, their time is taken with the 
pushing of many items. They will sell 
those most freely about which they know 
the most. Only today I overheard a 
buyer for a hospital asking about sweet 
peas and the salesman taking the cali 
was not certain after consulting his price 
book as to whether or not he had any 
sweet peas. A little coaching of jobbers 
salesmen now about the difference be- 
tween sweet and early june peas would 
help sell a great many more cases in a 
year. 


Then too, right now wholesalers have 
a great many more peas to sell in stand- 
ard grades than they have in fancy peas. 
If the inquirer is told that while no 
strictly fancy peas are available some 
good firm peas are on hand at attractive 
prices the prospective buyer will be much 
more apt to buy than if the offering is 
simply put forth as standard peas. 


Your future sales and profits will in- 
crease as you train jobbers salesmen in 
how to best and most easily sell your 
offerings. The sooner you offer this and 
other services to your trade the more 
certain you will be to cause your buyers 
to think first of your offerings no matter 
what competitors may present. 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
“A Complete Course in Canning” 


The 6th Edition 


ovlin Chapman 


FOR 


CANNING OR 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING 


FREEZING 


EQUIPMENT 


Camorany, Westminster, Md. & 
HUSKERS — CUTTERS —TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 


SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS remove solids from 
liquids and canning wastes. They are used for di-watering, and 
di-aerating, cleaning, sizing, grading, almost any type of screen- 
ing operation, wet or dry. Make your product more uniform 
and of higher quality at less cost. Large capacity screen 
$495.00. Bonded Motor Truck Scales, 15 ton, 22’ x 9’ platform, 
$440.00. 20 ton, 34’ x 10’ platform, $815.00. Many sizes and 
capacities in stock. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 7, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE—2 #2 Zastrow Exhausters A-1 used condition, 
stainless steel construction; 1 #10 Reilly Boiler Water Heater, 
sound used condition; 1 FMC Hand Pack Filler for #2 and 
#2% cans, good used condition. Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., 
New Freedom, Pa. 


FOR SALE—2 Model L CRCO and 2 Large size Buck Snip- 
pers each with 2 H.P. Motor; 1 CRCO size 5 Pregrader with 
1 H.P. Motor; eight 150 gal. S/J Copper Kettles; 1 Sprague 
8 foot Blancher with 2 H.P. Motor and variable speed drive; 
8 Standard 40 x 72 Vertical Closed Retorts . Ashley Mixon, 
Canning Machinery Exchange, Plainview, Tex. Telephone LD 
822 and Western Union. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


FOR SALE—50 H.P. 1150 RPM Motor, used very little, 
$375.00. The C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, Pa. 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FOR QUICK SALE—6 Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles, 50 
gal., 80 gal., 120 gal., 150 gal., 200 gal., 250 gal., in perfect 
condition; also 200’ 15” roller case Conveyor; several Vegetable 
Slicers, Tomato Fillers, Scalders; Corn Huskers, Cutters; mis- 
cellaneous canning equipment. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 
Main St., Buffalo-14, N. Y. 


YOUR FIRST SOURCE OF SUPPLY for first rate food 
equipment. Pressure Cookers: 12” x 18, 18” x 18; Steam 
Jacketed Kettles in steel, copper, glass lined, aluminum, from 
25 gal. to 1500 gal., some agitated; Sterling Peelers and Dicers; 
American Utensil Model B Pulper; Mixers, for powders, pastes, 
liquids; Filling and Packaging equipment for food products, 
cans, bottles, jars; Labelers, semi or automatics; Hammer Mills, 
Pulverizers, Grinders; Washers, Cookers, Exhausters, Convey- 
ors. Largest suppliers of food equipment in N. Y. High prices 
paid for your surplus equipment. First Machinery Corp., 819- 
837 E. 9th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One 160 H.P. HRT Boiler; Two Robins Steam 
Hoists. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


GUARANTEED REBUILT FOOD EQUIPMENT—Portable 
Mixers % to % HP 350 to 1750 RPM with Stainless Steel parts 
ptional; Boss 42” Silent Cutters; Conveyor Table, portable, 
0’ long; Sterling Heavy Duty 1D Dicers; Tray Drying Cabinets 
>» 200 cu. ft. capacity; Extractors 30” and 40” Copper Baskets; 
‘iller Machine 4 piston filler; Shriver C.I. and Wood Plate and 
‘rame Filter Presses 12“—18”—24”; Kettles Jacketed—Alumi- 
‘um 60, 80 and 150 gal.; Stainless Steel 75 gal. with Ag.; Nickel 
-30 gal. with Ag.; Copper 10 to 600 gals., also agitated; Steel 
\ixing Tanks, 500 gals.; M. & S. 6 pocket Filler NCNF; B & C 
( pocket Liquid Filler; New Stainless Steel Tanks and Jacketed 
‘.ettles, etc. Preparatory to moving to new quarters by August 
1 we will make due allowance for orders placed between now 
ind that date. Machinery & Equipment Corp. (of N. Y.), 59 E. 
4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE—One complete Green Pea Viner, good condition. 
Same was used for entire last season’s pack. Woldert Canning 
Co., Tyler, Tex. 


FOR SALE—One Knapp Labeling Machine (for No. 2 and 
2% cans) in good condition; serial No. 8293. Ruby Canning 
Co., Ruby, S. C. 


FOR SALE—5 Peerless Whole Grain Corn Cutting Machines. 
All in good working condition. Monmouth Canning Co., 256 
Commercial St., Portland 3, Maine. 


FOR SALE—3 Chisholm Model B Bean Snippers; 1 Town- 
send Bean Cutter; 2 Custom built 8 valve Syrupers or Liquid 
Fillers, with stainless steel bowls. Adv. 4460, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Barrett Electric Driven Barrel Hoist or Tiering 
Machine, capacity 500 Ib., lifting height 12’6”. Adv. 4461, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4457, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—6,000 pounds Burpees Stringless Green Pod 
Beans at 18c per pound. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—Offer 3,000 Ibs. Idaho grown Tendergreen and 
1,000 Ibs. D. Landreth’s Stringless Green Pod Bean Seed, at 
18¢ lb. here. J. E. Culler, North, S. C. 


FOR SALE—8 bushels Edible Soy Bean Seed, Bansei variety 
cf Associated Seed Growers, 1943. The Torsch Canning Co., 
Baltimore 30, Md., Milford, Del. 


(Please turn to page 24) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermome- 
ters to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 401 Bridge St., Brooklyn, 


FOR SALE—New Containers: 10#, 20#, 30#, 50% Pails 
and Barrels for Frozen Foods. Solid Fiber and Corrugated 
Cases for Canners. Case Pilers for high warehouses, reduce 
labor 50%. Used and new canning machinery. Wire for full 
particulars. Otto W. Cuyler, Webster, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Mechanical Engineer in supervisory capacity, to 
design, install canning machinery and equipment layouts, con- 
struction work; locality, Baltimore, Maryland. Permanent posi- 
tion. State qualifications; training, experience, references, draft 
status, salary desired. Adv. 4448, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Superintendent Food Processing Plant in South- 
ern New Jersey. Able to handle help. Canning experience 
essential. Answer giving experience, salary, age and draft 
status. Cedarville Packing Co., 406 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Capable executive experienced in 
meat, fruit and vegetable processing, canning and cold packing, 
also able sales management, seeks permanent connection. Adv. 
4447, The Canning Trade. 
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DESIGNS 


to meet your trade requirements. 
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PIEDMONT LABELCOMPAN 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


WISE CHOICE 

The jobber’s salesman announced that he was marrying a 
widow. 

“T could never be a widow’s second husband,” his friend said 
bluntly. 

The newly-engaged man smiled. 

“Well,” he murmured, “I’d much rather be her second than 
her first.” 


GANGWAY 

A portly gentleman, laden with traveling bags, was endeavor- 
ing to make a dignified exit from a crowded railway carriage. 
At the door he stumbled on the pet corn of a brawny Scotchman. 

“Hoot, mon, hoot!” said the Scot. ‘Canna ye look whauer 
ye’re goin? Hoot!” 

After alighting in safety, the overburdened traveler returned: 

“Hoot yourself. I’m a traveler, not a motor car.” 


SERVICE 
Traveler: It’s a nuisance; these trains are always late. 
Official: But, my dear sir, what would be the use of our 
waiting rooms if they were on time? 


Peeved Husband (after bridge party): I tell you, frankly, 
I’m jolly well sick of your bridge friends—it’s nothing but 
bridge, bridge, bridge. You’ll kill yourself with bridge. 

Wife: If I do, darling, promise to bury me with simple honors. 


THE DESIRED INFORMATION 
Druggist: What will it cost to have my car fixed? 
Garage Man: What’s the matter with it? 
Druggist: I don’t know. 
Garage Man: Fifty-two dollars and fifty cents. 


WELL EQUIPPED 
Dorothy, the little daughter of a tire salesman, had seen 
triplets for the first time. 
“Oh, mother,” she cried, on returning home, “what do you 
guess I saw today?” 
“T can’t imagine, dear. What?” 
“A lady that had twins and a spare.” 


FAIR ENOUGH 
Two motorists in Yorkshire found a man walking in his sleep 
We understand they woke him up to give him a sporting chance. 


A POOR SHOT 
Irate Master (to negro servant): Rastus, I thought I tol 
you to get a domestic turkey. -This one has shot in it. 
Rastus: I done got a domestic turkey. 
Master: Well, how did the shot get in it? 
Rastus: I ’specks dey was meant for me, sah. 


NEW WRINKLES 


The difference between a business man and a business wome 
is that the man looks for the latest wrinkle in his trade pap¢ 
and the woman in her mirror. 


LITTLE THOUGHT OF 


Father: When I was a boy I thought nothing of a ten-mi.’ 
walk. 


Son: Well, I don’t think so much of it myself. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mirs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. I. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin. Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Fal}, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Fails, N. Y 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 2 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, lll. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 


Food Machinery Corporation Hoopeston, Nl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. . 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machine Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
°. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
3erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
‘hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
‘ood Mochinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
.a Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
i. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 


erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

‘hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
a Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


erlin Chapman gompeny. Berlin, Wis. 
hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ili. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, N. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins &. Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 


Til. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. I. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp ., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Compens, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
., Indianapolis, Ind. 


oO. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman a , Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp ., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. . 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., lesen Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 


H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


F. d 
Metal Products Co., Inc., Pa. 


. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, M 


VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Hoopeston, 
Co., In 


A. K. Robins & 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


c., Baltimore, Md. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co.. Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Corporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp ., Indianapolis, In 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimere, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman compeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, Y. 
Food Machinery 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Foed Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, A 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food sy Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishelm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 2 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous, 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, nm... 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Chishc.m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 


‘Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEASONING 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., mona Til. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., ford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn 
pei King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ml. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Cor 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Limited, Vincentown, N. J. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 


Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, “1. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Ayars 
TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 
Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. | 
Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. Designed for high 
speed. Belt drive or direct connected. Fills absolutely 


accurate. NoCan NoFill. Rapid Valve. Built in three 
sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


Prices on request. 


AYARS MACHINE CoO., Salem, New Jersey 


HAYNIE HOT-WATER TOMATO SCALDER 


The Haynie Hot Water Tomato Scalder has been in successful oper- 
ation during the past three seasons and has proven its practicability, 
not only in the saving of stock, steam and water, but permits the 
scalding of ripened tomatoes ina minimum period of time, while the 
partly ripened tomatoes are permitted to remain in the scalder for a 
longer period. Hundreds of satisfied users. 

Write for copy of No. 700 Catalog. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC., 


Manufacturers of Canning Equipment 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


BAL TIMORE, 
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F. H. WOODRUFF & SONS, INC. sEED GROWERS AND MERCHANTS 
MILFORD, CONN. © TOLEDO, ©. « ATLANTA, GA. « SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


Because he manages our Milford Trial Grounds because 
he is in charge of breeding work at the same location 
(ae and because he supervises the growing '" Milford of seed 
fen stocks later used in all sections of the country for our large 
i i 
oe scale, commercial seed production — the work of George 
ee Skirm is important to every seed buyet: 
| 
ODRyS 
WOO D RU F F A | 
D 4 


